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Abstract 


As the Industrial Revolution and the Electric Revolution turn our acoustic environment 
into a ‘lo-fi? soundscape, modern communication tends to evolve into an escalating 
‘volume war’ where one shouts, yells, cries and screams. This article challenges the 
assumption that ‘volume is power’ and explores an alternative mode of vocal emission — 
the whisper. Weak in volume and yet persistent in resonance, evanescent in space and 
yet lingering in time, elusive to knowledge and yet haunting to unconscious desires, 
whispering questions some key assumptions about the relationships among voice, body, 
space and power. Commonly used in private address (by mothers, lovers and friends), 
whispering bears the imprint of domesticity and is seldom related to publicness. When 
associated with politics (e.g. the whispering politicians), it reminds us of secret plots, 
double dealings and the obscene underside of publicness. Is whispering doomed to 
turn sour when it enters the public space? Can we bring out its subversive power 
and make it a political act? This article explores the various ramifications of whispering 
in physiology, theology, sociology, psychoanalysis, ethics and theorizes a new type of 
political agency that is urgently needed in our contemporary lo-fi world — the world of 
acoustic claustrophobia and attention deficit. 
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It is ... a /oud time. The newspapers, the advertising, the general insistence of suggestion, have 
an effect of din, so that one feels that he must raise his voice to be heard, and the whispers of 
the gods are hard to catch. (Cooley, 1909: 170-1) 


The advent of the Industrial Revolution and the Electric Revolution overpopulated our 
world with sounds (Schafer, 1994). From the rumbling noise of a steam engine to the 
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deafening blast of a jet taking off, noises made by machines blatantly colonized natural 
acoustic spaces. As the ability to make noises in public without censorship became an 
index of power (Schafer, 1994: 76), the primitive accumulation of capitalism was per- 
formed again acoustically as it had been 500 years ago geographically. This new power 
struggle dramatically decreased the ‘signal-to-noise ratio’ of our acoustic environment, 
turning it from a hi-fi into a lo-fi soundscape. ‘In the ultimate lo-fi soundscape’, notes 
Schafer, ‘the signal-to-noise ratio is one-to-one and it is no longer possible to know what, 
if anything, is to be listened to’ (1994: 71). 

To keep the ‘signal-to-noise ratio’ constant, the volume of human voices has to be 
raised to counter the machinery noises: ‘To make yourself understood, valid as an indi- 
vidual, you have to shout above the din of the city’ (Tagg, 1990: 108). Aside from fighting 
machines, human voices also have to compete against each other. Since the ‘signal’ of 
one person can be the ‘noise’ of another, modern communication tends to evolve into an 
escalating ‘volume war’. From the riotous screams of rock concerts, the booming rap 
music from rolled-down car windows, to Bill O’Reilly’s hysterical shouts in his talk 
shows and the infomercial salesman Billy Mays’s high-pitched yelling, it seems as if the 
louder the voice is, the more power one possesses. 

In the ‘parliament of voices’ where one shouts, yells, cries and screams, we suddenly 
hear a faint voice softly breathed into our ears. It is weak, almost drowned out by the 
clamor, yet it persists in resonation and is impossible to kill. It is evanescent, quickly 
dissipating into the air, yet it comes back, haunts us and thrills us. It is elusive, hardly 
yields to knowledge, yet it touches our innermost emotions and deepest desires. It is the 
whispering voice. Indifferent to the logic of ‘volume politics’, the whisper questions 
some key assumptions about the relationship among voice, body, space and power. 

Commonly used as a private mode of address (e.g. between mother and child, lovers 
or intimate friends), the whisper bears the imprint of domesticity or femininity and is 
seldom related to publicity. In the rare case in which it is associated with politics (e.g. the 
double-dealing politicians as euphemized in US News’s column ‘Washington Whispers’), 
it reminds us of conspiracies, secret plots and the obscene underside of publicness. 
Whispers seem to hide in the shadowy part of politics, where private interests contami- 
nate the public good — anathema to Habermasian democracy. But is whispering doomed 
to turn sour when entering the public space? What does it do to our bodies and desires that 
creates such unnerving effects once it is let off the leash of privacy? Can we bring out the 
subversive power of whispering and turn it into a political act? What constitutes the ethics 
of whispering in the public realm? Inspired by these questions, this article explores the 
various ramifications of whispering in physiology, theology, sociology, psychoanalysis 
and ethics, and theorizes a new type of political agency that is urgently needed in our 
contemporary lo-fi world — the world of acoustic claustrophobia and attention deficit. 


The physiology of whispering 


In the Oxford English Dictionary (1989) whispering is defined as ‘to speak softly “under 
one’s breath”, that is, without the resonant tone produced by vibration of the vocal cords; 
to talk or converse in this way, esp. in the ear of another, for the sake of secrecy’. This 
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definition highlights three important elements in the physiology of whispering: first, a 
lack of vibration of the vocal cords, second, an excessive flow of breath and third, an 
intimate reception by the ear. These physiological (non-)movements leave detectable 
imprints on the phonetic qualities of the whispering voice.” Without vibrating the vocal 
cords, the whisper is Jow in volume. Since the vocal cords are opened up, air quickly 
flows out from the lungs, adding a breathy quality to the voice. Also, the loosening of the 
laryngeal muscles makes the whispering voice /ax and mellow. 

In phonetics — the study of speech sounds — whispering is categorized as one of the 
five phonation modes — voicelessness, whisper, the breathy voice, voice and croak (Clark 
et al., 2007). They spread across a continuum ranging from the highest airflow with no 
vocal fold vibration to the lowest airflow with the most intense vocal fold vibration. 
According to the discourse of phonetics, whispers are in principle unvoiced. Thus one 
cannot say a ‘whispering voice’ because it appears as an oxymoron. However, our conven- 
tional understanding of ‘whisper’ mildly differs: it can be used to describe either voice- 
lessness, whisper, or breathy voice (also known as ‘murmur’ or ‘whispery voice’) — three 
contiguous stages of the phonation continuum. To incorporate both the phonetic and 
cultural conceptions of whispering, this article follows the conventional usage of the 
word and adopts a comparatively broader definition of the latter. 

To examine the connection between the whisper and the body brings up a larger 
question that has long been debated in philosophy, linguistics and communication studies: 
is the voice ultimately an embodied or disembodied medium? Opinions bifurcate between 
traditional phonocentrist thought — such as Plato and his critic Derrida, who believe that 
the voice is intimately connected to the presence of the body, and recent sound studies 
(represented by Connor, 2000, and Peters, 2004) that emphasize the ephemeral, alienat- 
ing nature of the voice.’ Whispering, this unique mode of vocal emission, offers us an 
interesting case to examine this controversy. 

Echoing Plato, the Italian philosopher Cavarero (2005) argues that the voice is the 
genuine revelation of the inner corporal self. If Cavarero is right, then whispering is 
‘vocal self-revelation’ par excellence. It carries overwhelming clues about the interior 
movement of the whisperer’s lungs, chest, palate, teeth and lips. Conveying our most 
intimate physical details, it is more profoundly tied to the body than any other type of 
voice. However, Lin (2004) from Carnegie Mellon University charted whispered speech 
with spectrographs and found that whispering might not be such a good medium for self- 
expression — since many signifying elements of regular speech are either lost or changed. 
Voiced fricatives and stops lose their voicing. Nasals become faint. Regular tonalities of 
the speech mostly disappear (tonal languages like Chinese suffer a bigger loss of mean- 
ing so no wonder the game is called ‘Chinese whispers’). Vocal signatures of the speaker, 
such as age or accent, also become harder to detect. So do the paralinguistic cues like 
pitch or intonation, which communicate the speaker’s emotions, moods or attitudes. 
Suffering from a loss in the knowledge of the body, Lin’s research suggests that whisper- 
ing is excellent ‘vocal self-concealment’ instead of ‘self-revelation’. 

This innate contradiction of the whisper sheds light on the voice—body dialectic. 
Indeed, the voice reveals the immediate presence of the body. But for this corporeal rev- 
elation to achieve any intelligibility, it first has to empty the most intimate features of the 
body (described by Barthes [1977] as the ‘grain’ of the voice) and turn itself over to some 
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universal grid of meaning. Since the materiality of the body threatens to eclipse meaning, 
the voice is neither embodied nor disembodied but negatively embodied. That is, the 
body is incorporated in the voice as a Jack. Whispering, in refusing to surrender the abso- 
lute materiality of the body, stages the Jack of a lack, thus concealing the body from the 
symbolic scheme. From extreme intimacy to extreme disembodiment, whispering con- 
stantly oscillates between this pair of dialectic traits, whether in its physiological quali- 
ties or its cultural, social and religious implications. 

The unique way whispers travel also helps to elucidate the voice—space dialectic. 
Voices die in space: this is an undeniable fact, whether we want to lament it or celebrate 
it (Peters, 2004). However, space can also give the voice a second life through echoes or 
reverberation. At first glance, whispers do not seem powerful enough to produce such 
‘sounds of space’ (Thompson, 2004: 7). Their weak sound waves die long before reach- 
ing any surfaces and being reflected back. On the contrary, they are used to create disori- 
enting effects. People whisper in the dark to avoid exposing their positions to unknown 
forces. Horror films use whispers to conceal the direction of ghostly or criminal attacks. 
Either sounding too close and too overwhelming, or too far and too faint, whispering 
significantly weakens our aural spatial perception.* 

Yet there is one exception in which the whisper “gets around’ in space: the whispering 
gallery. In this uniquely constructed architectural space, a mere whisper creeps along the 
curved walls of a large chamber and stays strong enough to be heard on the opposite side 
of a room. Bate (1938: 296) summarized three necessary conditions for such an effect to 
occur: a curvaceous hard wall, a source sound that hits it from a slanted angle, and an 
absence of open-air broadcast sounds. Curiously, in our inner ear, there is a distinctive 
structure called the cochlea whose anatomical structure highly resembles the whispering 
gallery. A long tube coiled in a narrowing spiral, the cochlea can coil and form a ‘curved 
wall’ along which low-frequency sounds ‘crawl’ and become amplified. This function 
increases the ear’s sensitivity by up to 20 decibels, ‘a difference equal to that between a 
quiet restaurant and a busy street’ (Britt, 2006). 

The minuscule ‘whispering gallery’ in our ear reminds us of the renowned Weber- 
Fechner law — a perfect balancing mechanism of the human perceptive system that com- 
pensates for weak stimulus with increased sensitivity and strong stimulus with reduced 
effects. Whispering cleverly takes advantage of this mechanism. Although it does not 
vibrate our vocal cords, it resonates in our ear. In other words, it makes the ear hear itself. 
Borrowing a small puff of air from the lungs, it reverberates through the larynx, the oral 
cavity, the lips, the inner ear, dissolving distant bodies and remote spaces into strings of 
endless echoes. The active reception by the ear of whispers is inseparable from their 
voiceless emission and breathy transmission. This remains so in their religious, social 
and political contexts. 


The (biblical) theology of whispering 


Whispering has rich religious and philosophical implications in the Judeo-Christian tra- 
dition. First, breath, the original whisper, or, the whisper purified of any signifying ele- 
ments, has always been used to symbolize the possession of life and the dwelling of spirit 
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(Dolar, 2006). The Old Testament describes the creation of life as an infusion of breath: 
‘The Lord God formed the man from the dust of the ground and breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life, and the man became a living being’ (Genesis 2:7, New International 
Version [NIV]). A gust of moving air, breath transmutes bodies and spreads life. After the 
Creation, God continued to use a modified version of breath — the whisper — to commu- 
nicate with his creation. | Kings 19 tells the story of the prophet Elijah to whom God 
gently whispers: 


the word of the Lord came to him: ‘What are you doing here, Elijah?’ He replied, ‘I have been 
very zealous for the Lord God Almighty. The Israelites have rejected your covenant ... and now 
they are trying to kill me too.’ The Lord said, ‘Go out and stand on the mountain in the presence 
of the Lord, for the Lord is about to pass by.’ Then a great and powerful wind tore the mountains 
apart and shattered the rocks before the Lord, but the Lord was not in the wind. After the wind 
there was an earthquake, but the Lord was not in the earthquake. After the earthquake came a 
fire, but the Lord was not in the fire. And after the fire came a gentle whisper.... Then a voice 
said to him, ‘What are you doing here, Elijah?’ He replied, ‘I have been very zealous for the 
Lord God Almighty ...’ (1 Kings 19: 9-14, NIV) 


The oft-quoted passage from verse 11 to 13 has become the subject of many sermons. 
What does the voice of the Almighty God sound like? The howl of the wind? The thun- 
dering of the earthquake? Or the roar of the fire? No, ‘the Lord was not in the wind’, ‘not 
in the earthquake’, ‘not in the fire’. A series of negation builds up the suspense and, 
finally, God speaks — in a ‘gentle whisper’. The whisper is so low that it is only meant to 
be recognized by a well-tuned ear. 

Nevertheless, God has been known to make loud noises, or, as Schafer calls them, 
Sacred Noises: he cracks the earth, breaks the mountain, splits the Red Sea, and terrifies 
the Israelites on Mount Sinai. ‘Descend[ed] from God, to the priest, to the industrialist, 
and more recently to the broadcaster and the aviator’, sacred noises and their incarna- 
tions demonstrate a correlation between noise and power (Schafer, 1994: 76). However, 
this passage on Elijah challenges how we conceptualize God’s acoustic power. God does 
make dumbfounding, ear-numbing sounds, but He is not in these noises. His immediate 
presence is not manifested through Sacred Noises but rather through ‘Sacred Whispers’. 

If one looks before and after this famous passage, some ‘redundancy’ can be found 
between verses 9-10 and verses 13—14 where God and Elijah repeat the exact same 
conversation. Yet these two dialogues are carried out through two very different kinds 
of media. The first time, ‘the word of the Lord came to him’; the second time ‘a voice 
said to him’. From a disembodied word to an embodied whispering voice, God shifted 
to a more intimate medium because He knows that a humble whisper can better assure 
Elijah that his prayer will be heard, acknowledged, and registered. Here the physiologi- 
cal connection between the whisper and the ear reappears on a spiritual level: to whis- 
per is to make the others heard. At the center of the whispering voice, there is always 
a listening ear. 

Intimacy and disembodiment are a pair of dialectical traits between which the whisper 
oscillates. As God’s sacred whisper becomes the biblical epitome for intimacy, two other 
types of anti-God whispers in the Old Testament come to represent disembodiment — the 
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whispers of the spiritual mediums and the prophets’ enemies. Spiritual mediums ‘whisper 
and mutter’ to connect humans to the world of the dead (Isaiah 8:19, NIV). Enemies of 
God’s prophet ‘whisper together’ to slander him and then ‘go out and spread it abroad’ 
(Psalm 41:6, NIV). Both types of whispers are ventriloquistic. The second type breaks 
the one-on-one format and develops into a chain — like in a telephone game (or the game 
of ‘Chinese whispers’ in UK). These whispers are so un-locatable that no individual 
agent can be held responsible for the damage being done. 

How does the sacred whisper differ from the anti-God whispers? The easy answer is: 
the former is intimate while the latter are disembodied. Yet the dialectic of intimacy and 
disembodiment complicates this issue. One might just as easily argue that the anti-God 
whispers are also intimate (e.g. slanderers’ antagonism towards one common enemy may 
form an intimate community) and the sacred whisper is also disembodied (it is self- 
effacing, waiting to be filled by the voice of the other). So what ultimately is the differ- 
ence? It is their symbolic relationship with the Other, or the listening ear at the center of 
the whisper. The sacred whisper is emitted in relation to an all-hearing ear. Practically 
devoid of content, there is no worry about it being overheard by others. Instead, it makes 
others heard. By contrast, the anti-God whispers are driven by a guilty pleasure in trick- 
ing the all-hearing ear. This pleasure, however, can never be complete because guilt is 
conditioned upon the inhibition by the Other and its full satisfaction is forbidden from 
the very beginning. 

The relationship between the whisper and the ear allows us to peek into the ethics of 
whispering. The following sections mainly examine two archetypal whispers in the secu- 
lar world — each as a counterpart to the biblical whispers — whispers of lovers and moth- 
ers, and whispers in the world of gossip and rumors. Using the psychoanalytic concept 
object voice, | explore the intricate connections between whispering and unconscious 
desires, and the ethical burden they thereby entail. 


The (psychoanalytic) psychology of whispering 


‘Love propels one into whispers’, writes LaBelle (2004: 104). Whispers are among the 
best means to express affection between intimate lovers. Bodies snuggle close together. 
Breaths, intermingled with words, commute between two bodies. Emanating from a 
body in extreme proximity, the lover’s whisper lacks sufficient distance to be perceived 
as solid presence. The lack of distance hollows the body out and turns it into a symbolic 
void — ‘a void that is not simply a lack, an empty space; [but] a void in which the voice 
comes to resonate’ (Dolar, 2006: 42). This void is what Lacan calls the object voice — 
the part of the voice that is unheard, uncertain and indeterminate that functions as the 
cause of desire. A hole in the continuous flow of meaning, the lover’s whisper solicits 
the beloved’s question ‘Che vuoi?’ (‘What do you want from me?’). As this question 
resonates in the beloved’s inner ear over and over again, it generates a unique type of 
pleasure — a pleasure that is not only a ‘rich composite of auditory and other sensory 
gratifications’ (Connor, 2000: 9) but also, according to Lacan, a non-physiological, sur- 
plus pleasure (or jouissance) generated on an intersubjective level. The object voice, the 
hole in the symbolic, is the psychoanalytic name for the ear at the center of the whisper 
that makes the others heard. 
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In the domestic realm, there is another type of whisper that embodies the object voice — 
the whispers of the mother. For the French psychoanalyst Anzieu, the mother’s voice is 
a key part of the child’s encompassing sonic environment — the ‘sonorous envelope’ — 
that shapes the growth of her/his ego. ‘This imaginary envelope is the auditory equiva- 
lent of Lacan’s mirror-stage, in that it gives the child a unity from the outside’ (Connor, 
2000: 27). It not only soothes, calms and supports the child’s inchoate life, but also 
functions as the child’s first object voice, the symbolic void that evokes a set of primal 
fantasies in the child’s ego (Dolar, 2006: 41), leading the child into the symbolic laby- 
rinth in search for the desire of the Other: 


when the child hears itself being hailed by the Big Other (as represented by a caregiver), his or 
her ‘third ear’ (the unconscious) also hears the whispers of a secret desire being murmured 
amid the rest of the utterance [emphasis added]. What does Mommy want of me? What do they 
want? What does It want? What does It want of my body? My soul? The Symbolic Order cuts 
itself into the psyche of the child with such probing, if usually consciously unspoken, desire. 
(O’ Hara, 2003: 137) 


Resonating in the cochlea of the child’s deep ear, mother’s external whispers evoke inter- 
nal whispers in the child’s psyche, constituting the child as a desiring subject. 

Desire, according to orthodox Freudianism, speaks from the very intimate and ‘“pri- 
vate’ unconscious. Lacan, however, makes his crucial contribution to psychoanalysis by 
pointing out that these seemingly most intimate unconscious voices actually come from 
the outside. It is neither through loud cries nor dead silence, but whispering, that the 
desire of the Other can be smuggled into our unconscious and taken as the desire of the 
‘self’. Indeed, desire whispers: on the one hand, it speaks to us in such an intimate and 
encompassing fashion; on the other hand, its voice is so disembodied that we are unable 
to identify its origins. The voice of desire features a void that can never be fulfilled, 
always leaving us wanting more. Lacan writes, ‘unconscious desire [...] its voice, too, is 
low, but its insistence is indestructible’ (1998: 255). Thus, instead of trying to determine 
whether a whisper is an empirical voice or a metaphor, we should listen to how it bespeaks 
the truth of our desire. 


The sociology of whispering 


From the lover’s whisper to the mother’s whisper, whispering always seem to be associ- 
ated with a certain domesticity. And it is always in the domestic realm that whispers are 
commended for their intimacy, affection and the magic they work on our desires. When 
entering the public domain, such as in the case of gossip and rumors, whispers often take 
on a bad reputation, being blamed for their disembodiedness, antagonism, and the psycho- 
logical disturbance they create in our minds. However, judging whispering by the domestic/ 
public divide might be arbitrary. An abusive mother’s whisper can also be frightening and 
a kind stranger’s whisper can also be caring. So, under what condition do whispers ‘go 
bad’? When whispers enter the public space, how does the presence of others — strangers, 
authorities or enemies — restructure the dynamic between intimacy and disembodiment, 
and how does it allow the whisper to backfire? 
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What first comes to mind are the annoying whispers in movie theatres, libraries or 
churches. There is a general consensus that whispering in such places is a gesture of 
public courtesy: people whisper, as a compromise between speech and silence, in order 
not to impose private conversations on strangers. Disembodiment is here meant to be a 
virtue. Nevertheless, sometimes these whispers are more psychologically disturbing than 
straight talking. They are indeed small sounds, but not small enough to be ignored. They 
come and go, probing around at the threshold of your consciousness, tickling your curi- 
osity. You cock your ears to listen, but all you hear are indistinguishable little puffs of air. 
The consensus that whispering is a public virtue in fact condones their mental flirtation 
with strangers. What makes these whispers so disturbing? It is the hint of intimacy it 
borders on but fails to follow through. Although the person might be well-intentioned by 
disembodying him/herself, the object voice in the whisper produces a surplus of inti- 
macy, performing promiscuous acts on the desire of others. 

Another set of traditionally condemned public whispers are gossip and rumors. 
Referring to private talk that is idle, trivial and sensational, gossip is not usually whis- 
pered. But it turns into whispers when entering the public domain and in the following 
situations: (1) when the person(s) being discussed is nearby; (2) when malicious things 
are being said; and (3) when an oppressive regime imposes censorship on speech. In each 
of these situations, the disembodied nature of the whisper allows people to continue gos- 
siping under certain moral inhibitions or political repression. To whisper, here, is to rebel 
against an authoritative, all-hearing ear. The fact that whispering is a reaction to repres- 
sive authority sheds light on why gossip is often a negative stereotype associated with 
women. The Oxford English Dictionary (1989) defines a gossip as ‘a person, mostly a 
woman, of light and trifling character, esp. one who delights in idle talk’. From the 
mother’s whisper to women’s gossip, women’s whispers turn from a domestic virtue to a 
public vice. According to Rysman, the patriarchal distaste for female gossip is due to its 
ability to promote sociality among women: “The major sin of “gossip” is to develop 
social ties outside the institution of male dominance’ (1977: 176). As patriarchy shushes 
women’s speeches into whispers, the whispers also produce a ‘dangerous’ surplus of 
female intimacy that threatens patriarchy. It is no wonder that the subversive nature of 
gossip gives it derogatory connotations in the male-dominant ideology. 

Other studies have also examined gossip’s ability to promote communal intimacy. 
Anthropologist Gluckman (1963) notes that gossip helps maintain group moralities and 
calls the ‘right to gossip’ ‘a hallmark of [group] membership’. Communication scholar 
Scannell (2002) points out that gossiping at least requires one to stay in tune with com- 
munal issues and thus facilitates participatory democracy. Folklore scholar Turner (1994) 
documents how gossip and rumors in black America translate white oppression into folk 
warnings and thus strengthen the African-American community. The last study stresses 
the fact that the communal-bonding function of whispering 1s a serendipitous outcome of 
repression. When outside repression reduces speeches into whispers, it also materially 
humbles the voice, opening up a space for the voice of one’s friends or neighbors to 
resonate. 

Rumor, the product of a chain of gossip, often uses ‘the whisper’ as a euphemistic 
expression, as in ‘whispering campaigns’. These campaigns plant agents in the crowd to 
spread clearly partisan rumors (for example in the 2000 American presidential election, 
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John McCain has an illegitimate daughter; in 2004, John Kerry is French; in 2008, 
Obama is a Muslim), exploiting the disembodied power of whispering to attack political 
opponents without being identified. Once the rumors are planted, ‘the feeling of antago- 
nism spreads like a grease spot until it becomes impossible to identify the original center 
of the stain’ (Allport and Postman, 1947: 185). According to Harsin (2006), the recent 
media convergence of cell phones, internet to radio, TV and print has facilitated the dif- 
fusion of rumor in contemporary societies, but the fundamental social dynamics of rumor 
has barely changed over the years. 

The way rumor travels easily reminds us of the game ‘Chinese whispers’ — where the 
message spreads out from person to person, changing along the way — or, in a more 
remote context, the way a weak sound crawls along the walls of a whispering gallery. 
While a whispering gallery includes a curved wall, a sound that hits it from a slanted 
angle and an absence of open-air broadcasted sounds, the sociological architecture for 
rumors has three similar features: (1) a set of interpersonal networks through which 
information can be passed orally from one to another; (2) a usually negative motive or 
emotional predisposition, such as hostility, fear, panic, confusion, anger, etc.; and (3) the 
absence of any open broadcasting sources from which one can obtain unambiguous 
information. If we temporarily indulge our imagination, we might find some curious 
parallels between the physical dynamics of air vibration and — what psychoanalysis has 
drawn our attention to — the psychodynamics of collective desires. 

First, rumors travel principally in the channels of friendship, although sometimes 
even ‘the barest of transient contacts suffice’ (Allport and Postman, 1947: 182). Since a 
rumor public can ‘exist wherever there is a community of interest’, it unites social groups 
in a provisional and unpredictable way (1947: 182). Second, hostility and social antago- 
nism are the chief motives for rumors to form (Gluckman, 1963). Although ‘any human 
need may provide the motive power to rumor’ (1963: 36), it is typically at the times of 
war, disaster, riots or other social crisis that rumor spreads the fastest. Why? Because 
these adverse times are also times when negative emotions such as doubts or fears are 
repressed from the official media. Wartime propaganda is usually positive and uplifting, 
purified of all informational uncertainties and emotional ambiguities. Since negative 
affects cannot find outlets in the official media (consciousness of the society, to echo 
Cooley’s ‘social sensorium’ [in Quandt, 1970]), they seek expression in rumors — the 
social unconscious — thus adding a paranoiac quality to rumor.” This brings us to the third 
point: ‘rumor ... flies in the absence of news’ (Allport and Postman, 1947). People resort 
to rumors when no official media broadcast news with satisfying amounts of detail, or 
when they find these official news sources untrustworthy. 

Sociological studies of rumors often strictly separate them from news. Allport and 
Postman hold that ‘[news] is characterized ideally by its conformity with secure stan- 
dards of evidence, [rumors] by the absence of such conformity’ (1947: 188-9). Gluckman 
separates gossip from “necessary information’ (1968: 33), as it contains more ‘evaluation 
of morals and skills’ than ‘informative facts’ (1968: 34). Nevertheless, Darnton’s (2000) 
study of the ‘public noises’ in 18th-century France shows that rumors in fact play a sig- 
nificant role in the formation of news and public opinions. From insider gossip within a 
small circle, to rumors spread around the city of Paris, then to handwritten manuscripts 
and printed books available in different provinces, Darnton demonstrates that unofficial 
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discourse, like gossip and rumors, can become increasingly systematized and institution- 
alized, and eventually turned into news. Indeed, what counts as rumor and what counts 
as news is the result of hegemonic struggles. When some rumors become news, some 
news stories usually go underground, turning into rumors. 

In today’s ‘anything goes’ media world, however, we witness a bizarre coexistence of 
rumors (i.e. tabloid journalism) with news (1.e. ‘serious’ journalism). If rumors are whis- 
pered and news is shouted, then tabloids take what should be whispered and shout it out 
loud. Recent journalism scholarship tries to redeem the populist, democratic value of 
tabloid journalism and call it an ‘alternative public sphere’ (e.g. Ornebring and Jonsson, 
2004; Sparks, 2000). However, what these scholars have ignored is that vocal repression 
is the necessary condition of any productive gossiping. While tabloid journalism publicly 
sanctions the right to gossip, it takes away the radicalness of gossip and weakens its 
community-building function. Shouting about celebrity lifestyles and scandals, tabloids 
can only form an impossible community, a community that is not united around desire (a 
product of repression and deferral) but around drives (that which seeks instantaneous 
gratification). Such a community is summoned and dispersed immediately. It is impossi- 
ble because it lacks the spatial or temporal consistency to be called a community, as such. 
In the tabloid industry — the institutionalized unconscious of society (to echo Cooley) — no 
individual can be held accountable for anything said or any harm done (as in the death of 
Princess Diana, which resulted from the wild chase and hysterical shouts of the paparazzi). 
Although still maintaining the disembodied social structure of whispering, tabloid culture 
positivizes whispers into shouts and eliminates the surplus of communal intimacy. 

We can see an ethics of whispering surfacing before us. Good whispers not only allow 
an internal space — that is, the object voice — for the voice of others to resonate, but also 
bear responsibility for this resonation. Dolar writes, ‘the very notion of responsibility has 
the voice at its core; it is a response to a voice’ (2006: 95). A good whisperer is the one 
who listens and responds to the echoes of his/her own whisper. A bad whisperer either 
refuses to respond to the echoes of his/her own whisper (e.g. movie-theatre whisperers 
or whispering campaigns) or simply eliminates the listening ear by positivizing the whisper 
into a shout, as in tabloid journalism. Lacan (1992: 321) proposes an ethical maxim for 
psychoanalysis: ‘Do not give up on your own desire’ (ne pas céder sur son desir). 
Likewise, we have the ethics of whispering: ‘Do not stop echoing your whisper.’ That is, 
the central void of the whisper must also be sustained and constantly responded to. 
Mothers who nurtured their children with their gentle whispers receive the same caring 
affection from the children who have now grown up; lovers who nibbled each others’ 
earlobes and exchanged love words remain faithful to their partners; friends and reliable 
neighbors who shared secrets and small talk continue to help each other within their 
communities — these are just a few of the numerous examples that show how constantly 
echoing one’s whisper can sustain the everlasting duet (or chorus) of desire. 


The technology of whispering 


‘Do not stop echoing your own whisper’ — this ethical rule seems easier to follow when 
whispering remains an interpersonal or clandestine mode of address. Once released into 
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the open air, the seductive nature of whispering tends to spin out of control, leading to 
consequences that an individual may have difficulty responding to. But does that mean 
that whispers can only exist as local ghost talks and can never address a universal audi- 
ence? Prior to the introduction of modern electronic technologies, the answer seemed to 
be yes. Relying on only ‘organic technologies’, such as the lungs, the larynx, the tongue 
and the lips, whispering was confined to the vicinity of the body, oscillating between two 
extremes — intimate and faithful or disembodied and promiscuous. Voice amplification 
and transmission technologies, however, changed this situation. These technologies, 
such as microphones, loudspeakers, radios and phonographs, perform a unique function 
for the whisper which Schafer calls schizophonia, referring to the “split between an origi- 
nal sound and its electroacoustical transmission or reproduction’ (1994: 90). The psycho- 
pathological root of this term reminds us of the alienating effect the voice has always had 
on our desires before the dawn of modern technologies. 

As soon as the first microphone was invented (in 1876 by Emile Berliner), its out- 
standing ability to capture low acoustic waves was used to amplify small sounds that 
were previously inaccessible to the human ear. According to Du Moncel (1879), “the 
steps of a fly walking on the stand are clearly heard, and give the sensation of a horse’s 
tread; and even a fly’s scream, especially at the moment of death, is said ... to be audible’ 
(quoted in McKay, 1988: 194). Coupled with loudspeakers, microphones not only 
exposed the ear to a brand new soundscape but also opened up the human sonic imagina- 
tion to a minute world of animation and vivacity. Schafer (1994: 91) argues that the 
expansion of human acoustic territories reflects an imperialist mindset; however, McKay 
(1988) demonstrates that such expansion can also serve counter-hegemonic purposes. 
According to McKay, microphones and loudspeakers helped bring women’s voices, tra- 
ditionally assumed to be low in volume and unsuitable for public speaking, to the public 
forum. Finally, women’s voices were able to facilitate a ‘transformation of public speech 
from a formal, combative, argumentative style to a more pacific, intimate and informal 
mode’ (1988: 203) and restructure the ‘auditory order’ of the political world. 

Combined with radio and phonograph, microphones also made crooning — a soft and 
gentle singing style — popular among the American public in late 1920s. As crooners 
such as Rudy Vallee gently murmured’ ‘love desired, love unrequited, love supreme’ into 
the microphone, the soft trembles of his desire first resonated in radio waves and then 
reverberated in the inner ears of millions of female audiences (McCracken, 1999). A 
simple whisper, now amplified and broadcast, creates a whole ‘culture of lack’ (LaBelle, 
2004) in which the central ‘lack’, the object voice, unites social members and synchro- 
nizes collective desires. Crooning exemplifies how the whisper can be used to address a 
universal audience: since it internalizes vocal repression, it has no fear or guilt of being 
overheard by an all-hearing ear; instead, it is the all-hearing ear and, thus, is capable of 
inducing universal identification. 

Mass-mediated whispers, ‘twice-removed’ from the body, raise new ethical questions. 
For example, how best to mediate the voice with a microphone? The microphone is like 
an ear. Its amplifying function resembles that of the cochlea: while it can beautifully 
magnify soft sounds (especially the sounds of breaths), it can also produce jarring elec- 
tronic cacophony when violently shouted into. Well acquainted with the Weber-Fechner 
law, skillful singers ‘make love to the microphone’ as if they are whispering to the ear of 
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a lover. Rock singers who scream into the microphone, however, eliminate the magic of 
the amplifying technology. Why yell if you already have a microphone? 

Jesse Jackson’s Obama gaffe (Malcolm, 2008) gives another example of the misuse 
of the microphone — only this time the wrongdoing is more on the side of the broadcaster 
than the whisperer. When appearing on the show Fox & Friends, Jackson whispered 
some crude remarks about Obama to a fellow black guest which were accidentally 
recorded by his microphone. Running this video clip repeatedly and spelling Jackson’s 
words out with bold text, Fox News reveled in the opportunity to expose this indecency 
to the public. They did not realize that, by broadcasting this whisper, they became the one 
to commit this indecency. Here the ethical question is no longer that of whispering but of 
eavesdropping: should the public be able to hear the secret remarks of politicians? In this 
instance, Jackson’s personal grudge against Obama is the ‘unconscious’ of the Black 
Movement. At the time of the election, it should remain repressed, or whispered, to main- 
tain a united front. By exposing the internal fissures in the African American community, 
Fox News threatened to undermine the unity of the community, a precious heritage of the 
civil rights movement. Hijacking private whispers for a public audience has the same 
disintegrating effect as turning whispers into a shout — a signature feature of tabloid 
journalism. 

Politicians whisper: it is almost common sense. These whispers, usually biased by 
partisan interests, belong to, in ZiZek’s words, the ‘obscene underside’ of politics — the 
secret plotting and double-dealing that underpin the open practice of policy-making. 
Former American Vice-President Cheney, for example, is a notorious whispering politi- 
cian who was often accused of using political ventriloquism to direct public policy. Once 
let out in the open, these whispers threaten the ideological foundation of democratic poli- 
tics. This exposure can be liberating at times, but not always. Ina series of recent ‘caught- 
on-mic’ scandals (e.g. Bush caught badmouthing Edwards, a New York Times reporter, to 
Cheney and Hillary Clinton caught discussing expelling fellow democrats, etc.), the 
American media demonstrate a strong impulse to broadcast the secret whispers of politi- 
cians. Conceptually related to spirituality, interiority and privacy, these whispers are 
often taken as the ugly ‘truth’ of politics. However, repeated exposure of these ugly 
‘truths’ to the broad daylight can only create a cynical and disaffected public. 

Given the eavesdropping habits of contemporary journalism, politicians would be 
well advised to always prepare for their whispers to be broadcasted. In fact, eavesdrop- 
ping journalism tries to sell us a semi-Kantian principle that: ‘Always whisper as if 
you’re listened to by a universal audience.’ However, this principle is equally vulnerable 
to Lacan’s critique of Kant’s categorical imperative — a universal imperative is impossi- 
ble to follow as it exempts itself from the ethical judgments it imposes on all other acts. 
After the egotism or partisanship of the politicians are exposed, the egotism or partisan- 
ship of the broadcaster comes back to haunt us. Thus, it is impossible to broadcast all 
whispers for a universal audience. No matter how we try to shout out about every whis- 
per, a few more are left lingering in the air. However, the task of universalizing our 
whispers, although impossible, should not be given up. Situated at the center of demo- 
cratic politics, this impossible task demands us to constantly and persistently echo our 
own whispers — the fundamental ethical rule for whispering. 
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Conclusion: the politics of whispering 


In the previous sections, we have examined whispering as a voiceless phonation mode, a 
metaphysical concept of spirituality, a unique style of intimate address, a sociological 
phenomenon of unofficial communication, and a technological medium of voice/body 
alienation. Seemingly irrelevant to each other, these various conceptions of whispering 
share the same structuring effect on our desires. All are vocal/aural communication 
invested with strong affects (love, hate, jealousy or fear). All apply a kind of symbolic 
negation or erasure to the Self in anticipation of the demand of an Other — whether the 
Other is to be included (e.g. mothers, lovers or friends) or excluded (e.g. strangers, 
authorities or enemies). The gesture of self-erasure of whispering creates a symbolic 
void, that is, the object voice, which causes desire. 

According to Lacan, libidinal energies move around the object-cause of desire (in this 
case, the voice) through three grammatical voices — the active voice (to speak), the 
reflexive voice (to hear oneself), and the passive voice (to be heard) — and at the end of 
each circle ‘a new subject’ appears (Lacan, 1998: 178). Likewise, the object voice at the 
center of the whisper creates a desiring subject that both speaks passively and listens 
actively. Through proper communication, the object voice can be amplified and multi- 
plied into a common symbolic space where multiple subjects derive endless libidinal 
satisfaction. However, improper communication could also diminish it or extinguish it, 
halting the duet (or chorus) of desire. The fragility of the object confers an ethical prin- 
ciple on whispering — one must continually respond to one’s own echoes. 

Whispering can help us reconceptualize the relationship between voice and power. At 
the beginning of this article, I pointed out that today’s world has widely adopted the 
belief that ‘volume equals power’. This ‘volume politics’ of our day, I believe, is largely 
inherited from the modernist age when only the privileged could make loud sounds 
(Schafer, 1994) and the oppressed could only whisper (as in Darnton’s case of the ‘public 
noise’ in 18th-century France). When the French Revolution culminated in the crowd’s 
enraged shouts to kill the king, when the American countercultural movement rocked out 
ear-splitting music, and when the civil rights activists burst into angry protesting voices, 
these previously whispered demands were shouted out loud and ‘volume politics’ was 
able to subvert the ‘auditory order’ of the political world. 

Today, ‘volume politics’ still sometimes dominates the leftist imagination of a revolu- 
tion (see the cover of Foucault’s Fearless Speech [2001], which portrays him shouting 
into a loudspeaker). Yet the Anglo-American political world has gradually entered into a 
different historical stage — a stage when pluralistic voices from various social groups are 
not only allowed, but even encouraged. As postmodernism revels in the free expression 
of multiple groups’ niche identities, and as neoliberal discourse celebrates the liberty of 
the Self, the basic condition of ‘volume politics’ — vocal repression — is short-circuited. 
Consequently, we are met with a dramatic volume explosion. This explosion belies the 
harmonious cultural heterogeneity promised by postmodern/neoliberal democracy. In 
fact, what fundamentally makes difference ‘tolerable’ in postmodern reasoning is a spa- 
tial logic: that tolerance can be guaranteed as long as a certain distance is maintained 
between different social groups. In the auditory realm, however, this conception of 
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difference would not hold true. Voices refuse to docilely keep to their separate corners, 
emanating into space. They can either collide and clash or converse and resonate. 

In today’s claustrophobic lo-fi environment, ‘volume politics’ has lost its edge as a 
revolutionary strategy and become what Foucault (1990) calls a ‘technology of the self’ — 
the self being a technique of government through which revolutionary impulses are 
dispersed, managed and consumed. When everyone is busy peddling their own identi- 
ties, the economic logic of global capitalism has turned into a big background whisper. 
In Zizek’s (2007) lecture on ecology, he lamented that ‘capitalism has become the big 
background “murmur” of which nobody takes notice any more’. In fact, this is how ide- 
ology reigns — through whispering. Unlike the coercive shouts, yells or screams, the 
ruling whisper wields a hegemonic, soft power and sneaks into our social unconscious 
without being questioned. To take the whispering power back, let us save this privileged 
means of communication for the disenfranchised and the marginalized. African American 
folk artist Tracy Chapman evokes this subversive notion of whispering. In her song 
‘Talkin’ ‘bout a Revolution’, it sounds like a whisper as the song sings, the chatters, 
buzzes and mutters in the long unemployment and welfare lines are the true voices which 
incubate radical social change. In the spirit of the song, let us listen to the disenfran- 
chised addressing a universal public with just ... a simple whisper. 
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Notes 


1. One might argue that it is not shouting that puts O’ Reilly in power but that his position of power 
allows him to shout. So why would O’Reilly, although already powerful, try to outshout his 
guests? Because he subscribes to the popular ideology that shouting gives one power. Inversion 
is a common trick of ideology. 

2. Here I use the phonetic categorization provided by Van Leeuwen (1999) to analyse the whis- 
pering voice tense/lax, rough/smooth, breathiness, soft/loud, high/low, vibrato/plain, nasality. 
The stage whisper does not adhere to this description as it is a theatrical exaggeration of the 
whispering voice. 

3. Dolar (2006) points out that Derrida, despite his vigilant effort to criticize phonocentrism, still 
reinforces the phonocentric stereotype that the voice stands for (self-)presence. Recent sound 
studies tend to emphasize the voice’s interior obstacle to (self-)presence: Connor (2001) pro- 
poses that ‘what I say goes’, as the voice disappears at the instant of its emission. Peters (2004) 
celebrates the ephemerality of sound: ‘Sound is the ultimate in self-sacrifice, dissolving to give 
way to the next sound.’ 

4. Our ears are capable of spatial perception as well — we have two ears, remember? This point 
challenges the popular conception that sounds are broadcasted and non-directional while 
visions are focused and directional (e.g. Dolar, 2006: 79). 
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5. Paranoiacs usually experience systematized delusions which, according to psychoanalysis, 
return from the repressed unconscious. If we follow Cooley (1909) to argue that newspapers 
are the consciousness of the society, then rumors — collective paranoiac delusions — represent 
the social unconscious. What is unacknowledged by official media is doomed to return to inter- 
personal channels of communication. 

6. Murmur refers to ‘a hushed or distinguished voice’ or ‘a low and continuous sound’ (Oxford 
English Dictionary, 1989). Also known as the breathy voice or the whispery voice, murmur has 
a close kinship in phonetics to whispering and it is immediately adjacent to the whisper on the 
phonation continuum. 
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